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I am unwilling to give my vote in support of 
a measure of such importance, as the consolida- 
tion of the realms of Great-Britain and Ireland 
by an Incorporating Union, without explaining 
to my countrymen the reasons which have in- 
fluenced me to contribute my weak assistance to 
so momentous a measure. I shall endeavour to 
compress them into as small a compass as possible: 
premising, however, that I feel no inconsider- 
able portion of dissatisfaction and regret, in per- 
ceiving that my sentiments on this occasion are 
B 
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different from those of many able men, as re- 
markable for their public spirit, as for integrity, 
extent and strength of talents, natural and ac- 
quired, and with whose political opinions, since 
I took any part in public business, I have hereto- 
fore generally concurred, I confess that I feel 
Some consolation in observing, that I differ also 
in opinion, on the present business, from other 
Gentlemen, with whose political opinions I never 
did nor ever will concur ; and that although there 
is a division among the loyal and staunch friends 
of the Constitution on the present question, yet 

there is an entire coincidence of opinion upon it 
among all Jacobin traitors throughout the king- 
dom: they, to a man, are hostile to it; their 
principles I abhor : and I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my uneasiness at perceiving many loyal 
citizens of Dublin, in this particular, dupes to 
the practices and deceptions of that dangerous, 
anarchical, blood-thirsty crew. I am fortified in 
my opinion on this occasion by reflecting, that not- 
withstanding the hostility of some able, honest men 

to the measure, men of equal integrity and ability 
support it, and I think the persons of that des- 


6 
cription, friends to it, are much more numerous 
than those of the same description, who appear 
in the ranks of the adversary. ” 


I $hall first make a few observations on the pre- 
sent state of the natural and political connection 
between Great · Britain and Ireland. The latter 
kingdom, from its geographical situation, is shut 
out from all intercourse with the northern parts of 
Europe, except by the permission of Great- 
Britain: and as Great-Britain lies between it and 
all parts of Europe, from Brittany to the Nor- 
thern Pole, so it is in its power to prevent, in a 
great measure, its communication with all the 
Southern parts of Europe; for Ireland, in respect 
to all Europe, lies as it were behind Great-Britain; 
it is also divided from Great-Britain by a narrow 
channel only, extending the whole length of Ire- 
land from North to South, in some places. not 
above six leagues wide. Its political eonnection' 
with Great-Britain I shall take up on the basis of 
its settlement in 1782, which is now insisted 
upon by the adversaries of an Incorporating 
Union, as a final settlement between the two king- 
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63 
dams, never to be changed or altered. Ireland 
is connected with Great- Britain by having one 
branch of its Legislative Power, to wit, the regal 
branch, and the whole of its Executive Power, 
in common with Great-Britain ; and the person 
invested with its whole Executive Power, and 
with a veto on all deliberative resolutions of the 
ether two branches of the. Legislatiye, resides in 
Great-Britain ; By the settlement of 1782, no 
bill, after it has passed the two Houses of. Parlia- 
ment in Ireland, can become a law, until after it 
has been sent into Great- Britain, under the 
Great Seal of Ireland, and is returned from thence 
under the Great Seal of Great-Britain; that is, 
in fact, until after it has been approved of by his 
Majesty, and his British Cabinet Council; so that 
under the settlement of 1782, the British Mi- 
nistry can prevent the enaction of any law what- 
soever in this kingdom; and it seems to me that 
there is some inaccuracy in stating the Legisla- 
ture of this kingdom to be independent under 
these circumstances. Certain I am, that I have 
heard grievous complaints of the control of the 
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British Cabinet exercised over the Legislature 
of this kingdom, and the disastrous effects on 
this kingdom of a double Cabinet, English and 
Irish, very pathetically insisted upon by Gentle- 
men, who now oppose an Incorporating Union on 
the principle of its subverting the settlement of 
1782, and the independence of this kingdom. 


I have been somewhat zurprised at finding this 
House so frequently amused with declamations 
on the point, whether the settlement of 1782 
was intended by the two kingdoms as a final ad- 
zustment of all matters then in dispute, so as ef- 
fectually to secure that perpetual connection ne- 
cessary to the happiness, almost to the existence 
of both as free States, and to preclude all future 
possibility of separation. I look on the question, 
whether that settlement, at the time it was con- 
cluded, was considered or intended to be final or 
not, as totally immaterial. Debates upon it put 


me in mind of the conduct of lawyers on a suit, 


as described by that sagacious observer of man- 
kind, Captain Lemuel Gulliver : In pleading,” 
says the Captain, © they studiously avoid entering 


« jnto the merits of the cause, but are loud, 
violent and tedious in dwelling upon all cir- 
“ cumstances which are not to the purpose; 
e for instance, if my neighbour claims my 
« cow; they never desire to know what title 
© my adversary has to my cow, but whether the 
© said cow were red or black, her horns long or 
« short, whether the field I graze her in were 
round or square, and the like.“ 4 
The true question on the settlement of 1782 to 
be resolved by this House, is, Whether that 
Settlement be such as does effectually secure the 
perpetual connection of the two kingdoms? and 


not whether it was considered as final at the time 


it was entered into. 


Sir, the present connection between Great 
Britain and Ireland is such as has no parallel in 


the history of the world: it contains in it ano- 


malies heretoſore unknown to the law of nations, 
and the seeds of dissolution; these anomalies 


must be corrected; and these seeds must be effec- 
tually prevented from striking root; which can 
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de only effected by an Incorporating Union of 
the two kingdoms. Separation, or rather an un- 
zuccessſul attempt at Sparation, which will be 
attended with the utter ruin and desolation of 
this kingdom by civil war, will be the unavoida-+ 
ble and necessary consequence of the rejection of 
that only effectual remedy. ie), 106 


The present connection between these two 
kingdoms is not similar to an alliance offensive 
and defensive between two independent Nations, 
which depends on stipulations entered into by 
the two contracting parties for mutual defence 
and security; for, if the conditions of the al- 
liance are not performed by one of them, the 
other may break off from the alliance, and loo 
to other security, or take such measures as it may 
think proper for its own defence, and may at any 
time enter into leagues and treaties with other 
Powers, not inconsistent with its offensive and 
defensive alliance; and either party has a right to 
proclaim war or make peace on reasonable terms, 
and to call on the other to assist in war with its 


stipulated quota, or to concur in a pacification - 
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on teazonable terms, or such 28 it may deem rea- 
sonable; but the, case is quite otherwise with 
Ireland in respect to: Great Britain; proclamation 
of war on the part of Great Britain, against any 
Power. whatsoever, immediately involves Ire- 
land in hostilities, as part of the British Empire, 
and Great Britain may make Peace without con- 
Sulting in any manner with Ireland on the terms 
or conditions, and without stipulating in any 
manner for; her indemaity or compensation for 
her losses in the war. Ireland cannot enter into 
any treaty. whatsoever, either commercial or 
otherwise, with any foreign Power, but is bound 

by all. the treaties into which Great Britain enters, 

without being even consulted on the expedien- 

cy of them. 


Surely, Sir, these are great badges of depen- 
dency. I have heard Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House complain bitterly of them; 
and, whilst they assert the independence of this 
Nation on Great Britain, and assert that such in- 
dependence was secured by the settlement of 
1782, and. on that score struggle to support that 

settle- 
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Settlement as final, and reprobate all alteration, 
and consequently an Incorporating Union, they 
cannot but admit the present connection be- 
tween the two Nations, as settled in 1782, 
to be a connection degrading, and in a high 
degree detrimental to this Nation, and that 
it contains within itself a mine of combusti- 
bles, which, one day or other, will be sprung, 
and involve the country in confusion, ruin and 
desolation, which it will take a century to re- 
pair. 


Exclusive of the aforesaid great imperial 
sources of discontent and animosity between the 
two Nations, arising from the very nature of 
their present connection, are there no other 
causes of disunion inter woven with it? What 
loud complaints have we repeatedly heard in this 
House of the shackled state of our commerce by 
our present connection with Great Britain since 
the year 1782? Are these causes removed? It 
is admitted, that the Settlement of 1782 was not 
final with respect to the Tariff between the two 
Nations; we rejected the Commercial Proposi- 
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tions since”1782, which were designed to settle 
that Tariff, with disdain, on a upposition that 
they trenched on our imaginary independence; 
ptofessing that we would not barter Constitution 
for Commerce. Is the Channel Trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland yet settled to our satis- 
faction? Is the India Trade? Are numberless 
other causes of discontent, jealousy and emulation 
on the point of trade between these two com · 


mercial and adjacent nations, yet removed? Are 
the mouths of our ranting Patriots, continually 
bellowing in our ears, that the interests and 
pursuits of the two nations in point of trade are 
incompatible and irreconcileable, and that the 
animosity of the inhabitants of the two countries 
is instinctive, yet closed? Or are they ever likely 
to be closed in the present state of correspondence 
and brittle connection of the two countries ?— 
surely not, the present connection between them 
is rather a fatithlest truce, msidie inducie ! than 


a permanent state of harmony and peace. 


Federal Unions, such as was that of the United 
Provinces, being an union of a number of small 
Republics for mutual defence, the present Union 
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of the several States of America, and .of the 
Germanic Body, have been always accounted: 
weak and inefficient ; we know. by experience! 
they are 504 look to Germany, lock to the United 
Provinces ; they will all ia process of time zubmmit 
to the same fate with the United Provinces, that 
is, be reduced to slavery by a potent neighbour : 
or will break and separate into distinct 5o- 
vereignties independent of each other. Yet the 
present connection between Great Britain and Ire - 
land is more infirm and flecting than even a 
federal Union: for in a federal Union an As- 
sembly is formed by Deputies sent from all the 
States which compose it, as the States General af 
the United Provinces, the Diet of the German 
Empire, the Congress of America, which As- 
sembly is empowered to decide and determine on 
all matters necessary to their common security 
and interest, and to whose decisions the whole 
Union is bound to submit. 


But there is no such common Assembly to zup- 
port the connection between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and to consult for the respective interests 
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of both. Such a connection can never be sup- 
ported but by. the decided superiority of the one 
State, arising from superior strength and opulence, 
and the decided inferiority of the other in both 
particulars. Hence it arises, that it will always 
be the interest of the stronger to retain the weaker 
in its state of inferiority: And of the weaker to 
struggle for equality at least, and to endeavour to 
free itself from subjeetion to the other by every 
possible or feasible means. Such a connection is 
always hollow, attended by tumult and disorders, 
constantly increasing and fermenting, and at 
length ending in civil war and absolute subjuga- 
tion; or separation by the interested assistance of 
some ambitious neighbour. | 


The probable durability of the present con- 
nection between Great Britain and Ireland cannot 
be supported by any arguments drawn from the 
circumstance, that His Majesty and his Progeni- 5 
tors for three generations have enjoyed the Crown 
of Great Britain, and the Electoral dignity, as 
Sovereign of Hanover, without any convulsion, 


or probability of his being disturbed in the en- 


613) 
joyment of both; it cannot be from thence in · 
ferred, that the connection between Great Britain 
and Ireland, which since 1782, depends on their 
having a common Sovereign, may be reasonably 
expected to endure without the prospect of any 
convulsive pangs of disunion or separation. For 
the King of Great Britain is not Elector of 
Hanover, by virtue of his being King of Great 
Britain. And the interest of Great Britain and 
Hanover are so completely distinct, that che 
English Ministry can have no necessity of inter- 
fering with the Regency of Hanover, or its in⸗ 
terests, external or internal, nor can they ever 
clash: His Majesty of Great Britain, as Elector 
of Hanover, is a vassal and subject of the Em- 
peror, and Hanover is a Province of the German 
Empire, from which it cannot be gevered whilst 
the Germanic body exists; it never can have any 
further connection with Great Britain than it has 
at present; and the intercourse between the two 
countries is extremely confined, as Hanover lies 
on the Continent, is almost surrounded by the 
other German Provinces, and has but a very 
contracted communication with the sea; nor can 
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there exist any cause of dissention between Great 
Britain and Hanover, considered as a distinct 


principality; and the King of Great Britain may 


ever remain a subject of the Empire, as Elec- 


tor of Hanover, without the interſerence of Great 


Britain to support her title to the Electorate, and 
without its being at all material to Great Britain, 
whether he is or is not Elector of Hanover. 


But every one of these circumstances are directs 
ly reversed when the connection between. Great 
Britain and Hanover is compared with that which 
has subsisted between Great Britain and Ireland 
since the year 1782. When Gentlemen insist that 
the Settlement between the two nations in 1782 
is final, and consequently wants no amendment or 
alteration, that it is of itself sufficient to main- 
tain a perpetual connection between the two 
Countries, and that any further Union is unneces- 
Sary ; I cannot but wonder by what arguments, 
many of them will support their own consistency: 
whom I have heard arguing with the utmost 
vehemence in every session of Parliament since 
that period, for the necessity of alterations in 
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the extablighed Constitution of Ireland, as well 
in regard to its internal provisions for the govern+ 
ment of the subjects, as in its external regulations 
respeeting its connection with England, which 
they now assert were finally and for ever settled 
in 1782:— Witness the complaints of the in- 
equality of the Channel Trade; of the exclusion 
from the East India Trade; of the importation 
of English Manufactures; of the contraction of 
the Colony Trade, and of the Woollen Manu- 
facture of Ireland; of the want of protecting 
Duties; of the interference of the English Ca- 
binet with Irish Affairs; and of the double Ca- 
binet; of the history of the connection between 
Great Britain and Ireland, being a history of op- 
pression and injury on the part of Britain, as well 
before as since the year 1782 ; of fugacious Eng- 
lish Administrations in Ireland, not accountable for 
their conduct to the Irish Parliament; of Ireland 
being involved in the wars of Great Britain, 
without being consulted on the expedieney of 
war or peace, or having any power to promote or 
obstruct either the one or tlie other ; of the in- 
capacity of Ireland to treat with all foreign 
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States; its total deprivation of all [fedetative ca- 


pacity'; with a multitude of other inconvenien- 
cies, defects and inperfections of the Settlement 
of 1782, and perpetual declamations on the ne- 


cessity of Reforms, Emancipations, &c. directly 


tending to the utter subversion of the present 
Constitution, and the Settlement of 1782; yet 
these are the very Gentlemen who now rest their 
principal arguments against an Incorporating 
Union on the perfection of the system of 1782 ; 
insisting that all attempts further to strengthen 
the connection between the two realms as settled 
in 1782, and to extinguish national animosities, 


are not only unnecessary, but pernicious and des- 


tructive to Ireland. 


I will now proceed to state and answer the 
other objections which I have heard urged against 
an Incorporating Union of the two kingdoms ; 
and I shall have an opportunity, in my progress, 
of stating, and J hope of proving, the positive 
advantages which must result to Ireland from it ; 
and the ruin and destruction which will be the 


certain consequences of its rejection, 
It 
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It is first objected that the independence of 
Ireland willl be destroyed by an Incorporating 
Union with Great Britain. I have already pretty 
fully demonstrated, that Ireland, in its present 
situation, cannot be considered as an indepen- 
dent kingdom, properly speaking; and, besides, 
if independence applied to Ireland means 2he 
Substantive independence of a kingdom, uncon- 
nected with any other Nation, save by treaties of 
amily containing reciprocal obligations entered into 
between equals, and possessing an Imperial Govern- 
ment withm itself; it is pretty plain to common 
understandings, that Ireland, in that sense, is 
not now an independent Nation; for Ireland is a 
Province of the Britich Empire. The Crown of 
Ireland is not an Imperial Crown; it is insepa- 
rably united, annexed to, and dependent upon 
the Imperial Crown of England (now the Impe- 
rial Crown of Great Britain); and whoever is King 
of Great Britein, is, ipso facto, King of Ireland. 
Such is the language of our own Statute law, 
repeated over and over again in our Statute 
books unrepealed, and which never can be re- 
pealed ; because His Majesty of Great Britain 
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can never give his royal assent to any law autho- 
rising the spoliation of his royal diadem, by 
tearing the most valuable jewels from it ;—unless 
compelled to it through necessity, and the suc- 
cessful issue of Rebellion: which Heaven avert ! 


But should it even be admitted that Ireland is 
an independent Nation, how can it be inferred 
or proved that she would lose her independence, 
or any degree of independence which she may 
now enjoy, by an Incorporating Union with 
Great Britain? By such Union she becomes 
one body with Great Britain, and consequently 
must enjoy equal independence with Great Bri- 


tain ; they will together form one consolidated 


independent Empire; the part of that Empire 


West of the Irish Channel will be as independent 
as that part of England South of the Trent, and 
that part North of the Trent, or that of Great 


Britain North of the Tweed; and Ireland will 


be no more a Province dependent on England 
than England or Scotland are Provinces depen- 
dent on Ireland, or on one another. The ob- 


jection seems to me to be founded on sophistry, 
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on this deceitful position, that each part of the 
same body, being dependent in some measure upon 
the rest of the body, the whole, thus composed of 
parts dependent on each other, cannot be said to 
form one independent body, because it is composed 
of dependent particles ; though whilst they ad- 
here together they form one body detached 
from all others. The Gentlemen who support 
such a dogma would do well to consider how they 
can, by such reasoning, maintain the indepen- 
dence of Ireland; for, by the same argument, 
the four Provinces of Ireland being dependent 
each on the other three, the four together can- 
not form one independent body. 


It is in the second place objected, that the su- 
perior number of British Members in the Impe- 
rial Parliament, will give them the power of op- 
pressing Ireland, and infringing the conditions 
on which an Incorporating Union may be con- 
cluded. 


I admit that there must be a power in all States 


paramount and supreme, that can alter or abro- 
D 2 


[0 3 

gate all the laws and regulations of the State, for 
the manifest good and advantage of the subjects, 
and enact new laws for the same purposes; but 
such supreme power is restrained within the 
bounds of reason and justice, and the present ar- 
gument is founded on a presumption of fraud 
and ill-faith, which the principles of natural law, 
as well as the express maxims of our own muni- 
cipal law, forbid us to entertain. Our own law 
tells us that fraud is not to be presumed. When 
King Henry VIII. consulted the judges, then re- 
movable at the will of the Crown, on the ques- 
tion whether a bill of attainder passed against a 
man by Parliament, then also enslaved, without 
calling on the object of it to answer, or giving 
him a trial, would be valid? The judges told 
him, that such an act, from the transcendant 
power of Parliament, would be valid ; but they 
trusted that so great and honourable a tribunal as 
that of Parliament would never degrade itself, 
and make so flagitious an use of their supreme 
authority, as to adopt such a proceeding against 
any man. And an answer of a similar nature 


might be sufficient to the present objection, the 
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Parliament being now independent ; because 
there is a mighty difference between power itself, 
and the just or unjust exercise of it; and the ob- 
jection can have no weight if we are to presume, 
as by law we are directed, that the Imperial Par- 
liament will be guided by justice in their proceed- 
ings. | 


But there still remains a more powerful answer 
to the objection, and that is, that the condition 
of an Incorporating Union must be canvassed 
fully in the two Parliaments of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, before any Union can be effected ; and 
it is morally certain that no conditions will be 
agreed to, which shall not be deemed by these 
Parliaments, who are supposed to understand the 
interests of their country, advantageous as well 
to the nations respectively, as to the empire at 
large. And when the two Nations shall become 
one by an Incorporating Union, can it be sup- 
posed that the Imperial Parliament will ever at- 
tempt to infringe the conditions promotive of the 
interests of. each country in particular, and of the 


whole body in general? Such a proceeding with 
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respect to either country, would injure the whole 
body, and would be therefore contrary to the in- 
terest of the infringers; as it would be destruc- 
tive of the sanity and strength of the whole hu- 
man body, for all the parts, the leg excepted, to 
conspire to wither the leg; therefore there can be 
no apprehension of the breach of the conditions 
of an Incorporating Union by the Imperial Par- 
hament, to the prejudice of Ireland; unless we 
Shall suppose that the British Members shall all 
become blind, as well to justice as to their own 
interest. Besides, it may be stipulated in the 
Treaty of Union, that any breach of the condi- 
tions shall be deemed a dissolution of the Union, 
as was done in the Treaty of Union of England 
and Scotland; and experience has proved, that 
no attempt at a breach of the conditions of that 
Union was ever made. I can only conceive one 
case in which the conditions of an Incorporating 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland may be al- 
tered, and that is, when all or a very great ma- 
jority of the Representatives of one of the con- 
tracting Nations shall petition for an alteration of 


any of the articles which peculiarly affects ont 
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of them, without any special interest in the other 
to resist such a change; in that case, I appre- 
hend an alteration might be justly made on the 


principle of volenti non fit injuria. 


It is objected thirdly, That Ireland, by an 
Incorporating Union will become subject to the 
heavy taxes and debt of Great Britain. This 
objection may be entirely done away by inserting 
stipulations in the Treaty of Union, that Ireland 
shall be only liable to such portion of the public 
burthen as is suitable to her means and finances. 
Such stipulations in favour of Scotland have been 
inserted in the Treaty of Union between England 
and Scotland, and have never been violated. 


But this objection is in truth founded on de- 
ception; for it is founded on the baseless as- 
sumption, that Ireland, after an Incorporating 
Union shall take place, will remain in its present 
situation, or a worse in point of trade, improve- 
ment and opulence. Whereas, it is obvious, 
that Ireland, possessing as fertile a soil as Great 


Britain, and being, when incorporated with that 
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Nation, as advantageously situated for commerce, 
must become in time, and not at a very remote 
period, equal to Great Britain, in local popula- 
tion, commerce and wealth. Her inhabitants be- 
ing then on an exact level with those of Great 
Britain, intermixed with them, and becoming 
one people with them, the present industrious 
habits and pursuits of the one Nation, its com- 
merce and its manufactures must be speedily com- 
municated to the other, and become common to 
both: and when we contemplate the happiness, 
wealth and comforts of life which the inhabitants 
of Great Britain enjoy at present in a much 
superior degree (though liable to the present 
heavy debts and taxes) to the inhabitants of Ire- 
land, what Irischman would repine or have cause 
to complain, if the inhabitants of Ireland were 
put on an exact level in all these particulars with 
the inhabitants of Great Britain? If we shall, 
in case of an Incorporating Union, have heavier 
taxes, they will be no grievances if we shall have 
more ample sources of wealth, a greater capacity 
of paying, and greater funds remaining to expend 
on our comforts and enjoyments. 


Jam 


68 
I am aware that it has been asserted by a very 
great and truly respectable authority, that the 
Trade of Ireland cannot and will not be increased 
by an Incorporating Union and it has been at- 
tempted to be proved that the Trade of Ireland 
could not be injured by Great Britain, if she 
should design to injure it, for that Ireland has 
other and as lucrative markets for her commo- 
dities ab Great Britain : my on want bf skill in 
comtmereial affairs, and my settled opinion of the 
ability and extensive information of the asserter 
of these doctrines, to me at least novel, induced 
me, after their publieation, to consider them with 
gtelt attention, to examine the documents on 
which they were founded, and to read the several 
answers to them which have appeared, as well in 
the English as in the Irish prints, and after the 
very best and most mature consideration of them, 
I profess I cannot acquiesce · in them; for, in the 
first place, as the proportionate commerce and 
opulence of Great Britain vastly exceed those of 
Ireland, I cannot well conceive, when Ireland, 
situated as she is, and possessing as fertile a oil as 
Great Britain shall form one and the same body with 
E 
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Great Britain by an Incorporating Union, that 


part of that body shall continue in the greatest 
health and vigour, and that another part with all 
the vital juices in full and free circulation, with- 
out any obstruction whatsoever to impede their 
course, shall remain in a debilitated and withered 
state: on the contrary, I am clearly of opinion, 
that the wealth and commerce of Great Britain 
must by an Union be communicated to Ireland, 
and that Ireland will thereby acquire a propor- 
tionate and local equality in trade with Great Bri- 
tain and every part of it. | 


In the second place, I am convinced that Ire- 
land is indebted for almost her whole commerce 
to Great Britain; she has opened to Ireland the 
trade of her colonies; she has shie!ded her princi- 
pal manufactures, to which she has opened her 
own markets, with bounties, and restrained the 
importation of manufactures of the same nature 
from other countries by duties. At no other 
markets on the face of the globe could the manu- 
factures of Ireland be disposed of to. the same ad- 
vantage; she affords a ready market, ready sale, 
and speedy return for the commodities of Ireland, 
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which no other nation could afford, and which 
few would offer: nor could Irish capitals support 
the same trade with other nations, who would re- 
quire longer credits. British fleets. secure the 
foreign commerce of Ireland throughout the 
globe, and the hostility of Great Britain to Ire- 
land would at once annihilate almost all Irish 
commerce and manufactures; and the balance of 
trade between Great Britain and Ireland is much 
in favour of the latter kingdom. 


It is objected, that the City of Dublin will be 
de populated and injured, and its trade ruined by 
an Incorporating Union. Of all the objections 
against the measure, this has the greatest weight 
with the mass of the people, and yet it is infinitely 
the weakest. Such has been the power of decep- 
tion, that this fallacious argument has imposed 
upon and mislead the loyal citizens of Dublin, 
who in the late atrocious Rebellion 80 courageously 
500d forth the champions and the bulwarks of the 
Constitution in Church and State, and has 80 


far blinded their understandings as to render 


them careless even of their own preservation, 
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of their liberties and properties, and induced them 
vo permit themselves to be made the dupes and 
tools of the sanguinary Jacobin traitors, who s0 
lately-deluged their country with the best Pro- 
testant blood of the Nation. 


The Conspirators who originally planned that 
bloody insurrection, and the ruffians employed in 
the massacres with which it was accompanied, 
and whose carcases, justly forfeited to the law, 
have been bailed from the executioner, by what 
has been stiled the lenity of Government, now 
openly and triumphantly appear, leading the de- 
luded citizens to the altars of rebellion, conspi- 
racy and sedition, there to enter into engagements 
for the subversion of the eonstitution, and to 
affix their signatures, at the desire of the pardon- 
ed and ungrateful traitors, to the manifestoes of 
threatened and meditated insurrection. Bound as 
I am from general, and in many instances person- 
al attachment, gratitude and interest, to promote 
to the extremity of my abilities the welfare and 
prosperity of the city of Dublin, in which though 
not my native place, I have been nurtured and 
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educated from my early infancy ; and which 
comprehends so many of my closest and most 
valuable connections, I cannot view with indif- 
ſerence this fatal delusion of many of its most 
loyal and worthy citizens: I heartily deplore it, 
and shall use my endeavours to awaken them 
to the calls of loyalty, honour, seeurity and 
peace. ws 0) ned ut iy 


I have already, I trust, proved that the trade 
and wealth of Ireland must be increased by an 
Union, which will open sources of commerce 
yet unknown in this country; it will increase 


wealth in the same proportion, and capital must 


increase by the additional security which the lives 
and properties of the inhabitants of Ireland will 
acquire by such Union; and the city of Dublin 
must participate largely in the increased com- 
merce, wealth and capital of the Nation at large. 
Dublin is situated about midway in the Irish 
Channel. Its port, though not accessible by 
ships of as great burthen as that of Liverpool, 
yet is a murh better port than that of the latter 


place, much more easily accessible, and ships of 
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three or four hundred tons, large enough for car- 
rying on commerce to any part of the globe, 
may resort to it. Dublin is capable of receiving 
great improvements as a commercial city, suffi- 
cient to secure to it for ever a decided superiority 
in point of trade over every other town in Ireland; 
and if an annual sum shall be appropriated out 
of the treasury for compleating the two canals 
which communicate with it on the North and 
South (already far advanced), under proper re- 
gulations, so as to finish the water carriage from 
Dublin in the Shannon, it will extend into Con- 
naught, and may be further extended in that 
province by means of the river Suck. Such an 
improvement will for ever secure to Dublin the 
exclusive import and export trade of this island, 
in a tract of country the best in the kingdom, of 
near one hundred miles broad, and reaching al- 
most from the Channel to the Western Ocean. 
The compleating these canals, at the public ex- 
pence, may be made one of the articles of the 
Unioa, and will alone compensate tenfold for any 
partial loss which it is suggested that Dublin may 
suffer by it; for it is not even pretended that the 
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Nation at large will suffer by an Union, in point 
of commerce ; all that is attempted to be proved 
(and the proof has totally failed) is, that Ireland 
will not gain in point of trade by this measure. 
Other advantages to the city of Dublin, not pre- 
judicial to the kingdom at large, may be stipu- 
lated for in the Treaty of Union. 


We are now to consider what the loss is, that 
it is suggested the city will sustain by an Incorpo- 
rating Union. It is suggested, that many other 
port towns will rise in commerce on the ruins of 
that of Dublin in case of an Union: I cannot 
See any reasonable ground for such suggestion; 
but if there is any, I have already pointed out 
an effectual method, not only to secure Dublin 
in its present trade, but to increase it to a degree 
hitherto never experienced or hoped for. 

It is next suggested, that Dublin will decay 
as well in population as trade, by its ceasing to be 
the annual place of meeting of Parliament ; and 
that absentees will be increased, as well from 
Dublin as from the rest of the kingdom, by an 


(70S 7} 
Union, which will therefore drain the kingdom 
in general, and Dubliſ in particular, of great 
zums of money annually. I cannot think that 
the kingdom in general; or Dublin in particular, 
will be drained of great sums of money by the 
increase of absentees, which, it is supposed, will 
happen on an Union taking place, for I do not 
think that it will cause any very material increase 
of absentees. Already our absentees, and most 
of them of very great landed estates, are very 
numerous, and most of our Nobility and consi- 
derable Gentry, who are reputed residents, spend 
their summers, or a eonziderable part of them, in 
England, either in or near London, or at the se- 
veral watering places in England. Thirty of our 
Peers, and one hundred of our Commoners, are 
to sit in the Imperial Parliament; of these Com- 
moners sixty-four are to he elected for the coun- 


ties at large, eighteen more for cities or towns» 
which are also counties, and the remainder for 
corporate towns, considerable for their population 
and extent: so that almost the whole of the Irish 
Representatives in the Commons of the Imperial 


Parliament, will be returned on popular elec- 
tions. 


( 33 ) 
tions. And all, such persons, to secure their inte- 
rests in the counties and towns which they repre- 
dent, will be obliged to spend their summers (the 
seasons of recess of the Imperial Parliaments) 
among their Irish constituents, instead of spend- 
ing them, as they now do, in England. Of the 
thirty Peers, who are to represent the Irish 
Peerage in the Imperial Parliament, many will be 
such as at present spend their whole time, or al- 
most the whole, in England; from whence J infer, 
that Ireland in general will not suffer considerably, 
perhaps not at all, by an Union. The city of 
Dublin will certainly lose the partial residence of 
some of the Members of Parliament annually, 
but not of all; for many persons who are now 
Members of the Irish Parliament, such as the 
whole body of lawyers now in Parliament, and 
many others who always reside in or near Dublin, 
and who will not be of the number elected to 
the Imperial Parliament, will continue to reside 
in their usual places of abode. The city will 
continue the metropolis of the kingdom, the seat 
of the Courts of Justice, and of the Viceroy; 
F. 
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and upon the whole, canhot, by any computa- 
tien, suffer any greater annual less than about 
fifty thossand pounds, perhaps less, by an Union ; 
and will certainly be a gainer of several hun- 
dreds of thousands annually by the means I have 
suggested, and by other stipulations in its favour, 
which may be inserted in the Treaty of Incorpo- 
rating Union. And the city of Dublin will bs 
certainly inicreased, as well in wealth as popula- 
tion, by such a measure. 


Pending the treaty for an Union between Eng- 
land and -Seotland, the same methods fot inflatn- 
ing the inhabitants of Edinburgh to oppose that 
measufe, were adopted by a discontented patty 
in that kingdom, as are now made use of to in- 
flame the citizens of Dublin. Yet Edinburgh, 
in less than a century since that Union took place, 
| Has been more than doubled in extent and in po- 
pulation ; and in trade, wealth and magnificence, 
improved tenfold. My arguments are therefore 
warranted, not by reason only, but experience: 
and the citizens of Dublin will soon have good 
cause to reprobate and execrate the fraudulent 


( IS 
and Sanguinary jacobinical-. asagles; by. wheme 
they OF 50 fatally misled. 10 


[ti is in n the fifth place objected, that, the Irish, 
Parliament js not. compejent 30, enter intg, and 
conclude à treaty with the Sister Kingdom far 
an Incorporating, Union. The, competency of, 
the Irish Parliament. to such 4 meacure, has been 
50, fully and ably proved. by. an Hopaurabla 
Member of this House, in his. Speech on the 
expediency of an Union in, the last Session of 
Parliament, which Speech. has been, singe, print- 
ed *: and the futility and ineptitude of the ob- 
jection so fully exposed, that it, is, not necessary 
for me ta be at much. trouble. in ccuting thrat 
phantom of ſorensian quibbling, inanity out of 
this Housc. A brief examination of this doctrine, 
of incompetency of Parliament on the: present 
occasion, may however be not amis. | 
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and those-who have wound up their ideas of true 
political liberty to the highest tone which can 
consist with any harmony or stability of Govern- 
ment, Mr. Locke in particular, lay it down as a 
maxim, that each member of the commonwealth 
has surrendered to the state, or supreme legislative 
power, and vested in it all his rights under the 
law of nature. In the 11th chapter of Mr. Locke's 
Freatise on Government, is to be. found the fol- 
lowing passage: The supreme legislati ve power 
in every commonwealth is the joint power of 
every member of the society, given up to that 
person or assembly which is legislator, and is 
what those persons had in a state of nature 
before they entered into the society, and gave 
up to the community.“ A little farther on he 
adds, © This power, in' the utmost bounds of 
„it, is limited to the public good of the so- 
* ciety.” And in the close of the 19th chapter 
he writes thus, The power which every indi- 
« yidual gave the society, when he entered into 
*-1t,can never” Tevert to the individual again, as 
long as the society lasts, but will always remain 
jn the community; because without this there 
* can be no community, no commonwealth, 


6 
& which is Contrary to the original agreement. 
« So also, when the society hath placed the Le 
« piglative in any Assembly of men to continue 
© in them and their successors, with direction 
and authority of providing such successors, 
ec the Legislative (which he in all places styles 
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the Supreme Power) can never revert to the 
people whilst that Goverament Jasts # Because 
on having provided a Legislative with power to 
« continue for ever, they have given up their , 
political power to the Legislative, and can 
ic never resume it.“ Montesquieu, in the 6th 
Chapter of his 11th Book, where he treats of . 
the English Constitution, lays it down as a 
maxim: „ That the People ought to have' no 
« ghare in the Government, but for the choos- * 
„ing of Representatives, which is within their 
* reach.” It is notorious, that a man in a state 
of nature has full authority and power to join 
any other man or set of men, and to form with 
them a community, or to connect himself 
with a community already formed, and become 
a member of that community which is willing to 
receive him as a member. This natural right 
each man has given up to the community, and 
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the Supreme Legislative Power of the; commu, 
nity is invested with that right, and consequently. 
is competent to join. any other community or 
commonyealth, in an Incorporating Union, and. 
to bind all the subjects of the State tg, that in- 
corporation; and that power of the Legislative 
| is boupded only by the public good of the so-, 
| ciety, of which it is a better judge than tumul-, 
tpous, unconstjtutional, and illegal agzemblies of. 
the people, and of which, the members, of the. 
commonwealth, when they elected. them, their 
Representatives, eee chem to, he the best 
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oY Locke published his Treatise on Govern: : 
ment in the year 1699: he had been the Secte- 

tary and Qonfidant of the famous Earl of Shaſtes- 
bury; and had been educated at Oxford, during 
A the domination of the republican fanatics, and 
1 was brought up in the-extremity of Whig prin- . 
| ciples, and puhlisbed:his work at the time civil 
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1 dissensions were at the highest, for the puxpose 
1 of juxtifying. the Reyalution, at that time a tecent 
transaction. not compleatly and fully extablished, ; 
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One principal aceusandn against the abdieated 


family was, that they designed to subjugate the 
kingdom to France. This design was princi- 
pally attributed to Charles the Second and his 
Ministry, and was one of the accusations of 
Lord :Shaftesbury, the patron of Mr. Locke, 
against the Court in the reign of that Monarch. 
Mr. Locke, therefore, in his 19th Chapter on the 
Drssolution of Governments, states, rather too 
largely, „that the altefation of the Legislative 
„is a dissolution of Government:” And then 
subjoins, © that the delivery of the People inte 
the subjection of a foreign Power, either by 
e the Prince, or the Legislative, is certainly a 
« change of the Legislative, and $ a dissolution 
+ of the Government.” 


In respeet to the first position of Mr. Locke, 
that a change of the Legislative is a dissolution 
of Government, 1 believe the Gentlemen who 
oppoze this measure, will scarcely subseribe to 
the truth of it: for they have for a series of 
years been ptetching up the necessity of a change 


in the Legislative, as well by abolishing most of 
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the Boroughs, as by new-modelling the remainder; 
and by extending the Elective Franchise to large 
bodies of the People, heretofore disqualified by 
the laws of the commonwealth : Some of which 
pretended reforming schemes have succeeded, 
and all which would immediately operate as alte- 
rations in the Legislative Body. 


But it is necessary to advert to the second po- 
sition of Mr. Locke, and to try whether the con- 
clusion of a Treaty of Incorporating Union with 
Great Britain by the Irish Legislature, on terms 
of absolute equality and communication of all 
privileges, can be deemed a delivery of the Irish 
Nation into a subjection to a foreign Power, It 
is to be observed in the first place, that Great 
Britain in respect to Ireland is not a foreign 
Power; both Nations compose one Empire, 
whose interests with respect to all other Nations 
are one and the same. Secondly, the Legislatures 


of the two Nations are not distinct and separate 


in their present condition: for one branch of the 
Legislative, and the Supreme Executive, is one 
and the same in bot h. Thirdly, the Irish Legis- 

| lative 


( 4b ) 
lative is not a supreme power in Ireland, for the. 
exercise of its authority may be at all times 
cramped and impeded. by the. English Cabinet 
in many and most instances ; ang it has h fede- 
rative, or imperial authority respęcting foreign, 
nations, nor has its Executive any such authority, 
as derived from the Irish Legislatute ; and if the, 
lrish Legislature vested their whole, legislative 
authority in the British Legislature, such à pro- 
ceeding would not amount to the subjection of. 
the Irish Nation to a foreign Power, even on, 
Mr. Locke's principles, and to a consequent dis- 
solution of Government. 


But an Incorporating Union with Great Bri- 
tain admits of no such interpretation, as the de- 
livery of the Irish Nation to a guljection to Great 
Britain. Irish Peers and Irish Representatives of 
the Commons will sit in the Imperial Parliament 
with equal privileges, liberties, and immunities 
with British Peers and British Representatives; 
the superior numbers of the latter classes to those 
of the former, arising from the superior extent and 
opulence of the British Nation, can never, as I 
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trust I have already proved, operate to the pe- 
culiar disad vantage df Ireland; there can be no 
inequality of interest between the limbs of the 
same body, and consequently no subjeetion ex- 
cept the due subordination of all the parts of a 
body, to serve in their respective functions for 
the general and common advantages of the whole, 
be subjection. The Representative form of Go- 
vernment will be preserved in its purity and 
vigour, under the ame Sovereign, the same Ex- 
ecutive; and no objection on the score of change 
of the Legislature can, as I apprehend, come with 
any degree of consistency from the opposite side 
of the House,. founded on the diminution, or 
rather annihilation, of the Irish Borough Repre- 
sentation in the new system, which Representation 
they have so often declaimed against, nor from 
the junction of the Peerage and Representatives 
of the Commons in both Nations in the same 
Houses, upon perfect terms of equality; bound 
together by the ties of common interest, to pro- 
vide for the safety and prosperity of the whole 
Empire in general, and of each an in par- 
ticular, 


( ® ) 
The last objeetion which I have heard urged 
against an Incorporating Union, is, that Ireland 
will be thereby reduced to the condition of a de- 
pendent Province. To this it is a full answer, 
that Iretahd; by an Incorporating Union, will 
become, from a really dependent Provinee, à 
part of the Britich Empire, equally independent 
with evety other part of it; that England and 
Sebtland are Provinces of the Biitish Empire, 
and Ireland will be a Province no more depends 
ent on any Power Whatsoever, than England ad 
Scotland ate all the Provinces of an Etnpire, 
such as the British, the very basis of whos Go- 
vernment is political Liberty, are so far depend - 
ent) the ohe bH the other, as that they are all 
obliged to concur in the means for their common 
ptosxrvdtioh and without such concurrence they 
would all yield to a foreign Power: in such light, 
but in no ether; are they dependent, the one oh 
the other, for mutual defence and security and 
may they ever continue in that sense dependent, 
and be for ever indissolubly United ! 
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= It is worth while now to. bestow a little .cons1- 


deration on what will be the fate of Ireland, in 
case an Incorporating Union be rejected. In the 
first place it is evident, from the various, causes 
of dispute and animosity between Great Britan 
and Ireland, now subsisting under their present 
system of precarious and imperſect connection, 
and from the turbulence, avarice and ambition 
of some, and the jacobinical, anarchical, revolu- 
tionary principles of other agitators, with whom 
the country is at present cursed; who have falsely 
assumed, and thereby debased and degraded the 
title of Patriots; and from the bitter and malig- 
nant spirits of a great portion of the lower order 
o. our inhabitants, inspired by the principles of a 
gloomy, unsociable, unrelenting, sanguinary su- 
herstition, that the two Nations cannot be kept to- 
gether for any considerable time by their present 
tral and brittle bonds of connection. Separa- 
dion, therefore, or rather an attempt at separation, 
Bom Britain, will be the certain consequence of 
The rejection of this measure. I will first assume, 
that a sufficient attempt at separation shall be 
effected, it must, if at all, be effected by Re- 
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bellion and the * of a Frei Reh any. 0 
civil war wilt waste this unhappy country from 
one extremity to the other ; and ekclusive of the 
miserable dlaughtet ittendutt oh a civil war, the 
whole moveable ptopetty BY the nation, and all 
its improvements, will de destroyed ard ruined, 
and the succtssful surviving rebel wilt have the 
miserable triamph of eubjedting himself and his 
posterity to the boridipe of France, and becom- 
ing Aa m ttiber of 4 Wield, impov erished, de- 
moctatic Republic, with wtf itself be a dare to 
che 6 French" demiokracy: 2 
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Ve Protestants of Treland! tet me call "your 
attention to what will be your lot in zuch an 
event. No successful attempt at ceparation can 
be made without; your assistance and co- operation; ; 
you are now possessed of infinitely the e greatest 
portion of the wealth and property. moveable 
and immoveable, of the Nation. You will there- 
fore be infinitely the greatest losers by aRebellion, 
which will'be a gulf to swallow up all property; 
you must associate yourselves and be companions 


in arms with the hungry French assassins, and 


(46) 
murderous crew of United Irisghmen ; you do not 
amount to more than one-third of the jnhabitants 
of Ireland, the other two-thirds are your mortal 
enemies, as well on the score of your religion, as 
your riches : when you shall have assisted in your 
own . ruin, and separated yourselves from Bri- 
tain, and concurred in establishing a democratic 
Irish. Republic; when you shall be reduced to 
the same equality of indigence which in uch case 
must be the lot of all, when perfect equality of 
beggary is introduced, and the Irish Nation is 
become the vassal of France, do you expect that 
you will have any security for your lives ? Will 
the descendants of the Irish murderers in 1641, 
who massacred in cold blood such multitudes of 
your ancestors, now double your numbers, and 
on a level with you in all other respects, and as- 
sisted by the sanguinary French robbers in the 
event of successful Rebellion, abstain from their 
habits of murder ? Does their recent conduct at 
Scollabogue, at Wexford, at Vinegar-Hill in- 
spire you with hopes of safety, when they halt 
have you in their power.? As well may the trem- 
bling hind, inclosed in the paws of the ravenous 
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hungry tiger; hope for merey]! The pike and the 
Seine will zoon dispatch such of you as may gur · 
vive the hoxrors and miseries of even 2 successſul 
Rebellion. | | E imo! 


And you, ye deluded Citizens of Dublin! 
whom traitors have found means to detach from 
your true interests, have you ever! considered 
what is to be the unavoidable fate of your City 
in case of a separation from Great Britain 
which, as I have already stated, can never be 
affected except by rebelhon and desvlation ? 
Even one year's war between Great Britain and 
Ireland would annihilate your trade, as well as 
the trade of the whole Eastern coast of Ireland. 
The naval force of Liverpool alone, which in the 
war before the present almost annihilated the 
trade of France, would completely lock up all 
the Irish ports in the Channel, and would not 
suffer one ship to sail in or out of them; and in 
case of a separation of the two Countries, as they 
would certainly be in a state of almost perpetual 
war, whatever trade Ireland would enjoy, and it 
could be very little, its Western ports would en- 
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gross it; and Dublin bhUνůbe effectuully ruined. 


Such u State of separation, effected hy a vnccessful 
rebellion, would; in fact, in the fitst- place de- 


solate the kingdom, and destroy one-half of its 


inhabitants; and in the next place would deprive 
the whole Nation of almost all trade, thereby pre- 
vent iti recovery, and reduce it to, and keep it 
in, the most miserable situation that any * 
mn be Wan to. 1 all 

All that 1 have A l would be the 
inevitable consequences of a successful rebellion, 
and consequent separation; but what would be 
the effects of an unsuccessful rebellion in the 
eause of meditated separation? For it is motally 
certain that such rebellion and such attempt would 
be unsuccessful. No person who knows the si- 
tuation natural and political of Great Britain and 
Ireland, can deny, that Ireland of itself is unable 
to cope with Great Britain, even if the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland were unaminous : but it is noto- 
rious, in case a. rebellion was to break out ſor 
separation, that the country would be divided, 


and that before such rebellion could rage for ons, 
year 


* 
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year, all the Protestants of Ireland; that is, almost 
the whole property of the kingdom, would. find 
it their interest to join the King's standard. The 
bloody, remorseless cruelty, and insatiable thirst 
for plunder, of the test of their countrymen, 
would soon convince them of the necessity 
of using their arms against them. The pre- 
sent feeble state of the French marine, and 
the exhausted state of that wretched nation in 
general, would deprive the rebels of any effectual 
assistance from that quarter. When the whole 
Irish Nation, (a handful of Protestants in the 
North of the kingdom excepted) took arms in 
the year 1688 in favour of King James the Se- 
cond, and the French Monarch, Louis the Four- 
teentk, at that time in the zenith of his glory, 
sent a French army, and an immense supply of 
military stores to their assistance, and when his 
navy rode triumphant on the ocean, England re- 
duced the whole kingdom to the most abject sub- 
misson in two campaigns ; and similar would be 
the event of any Irish Rebellion undertaken in 
the cause of separation; but it will be attended 


H 
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with infinite calamity to the inhabitants of He- 
land of all descriptions. 


Wr HAvEg: NOW OUR CHOICE; whether we 
will rush on our own ruin, or embrace with joy 
the measure of an IncorryorAaTING Untox, the 
sure pledge of national Happiness, Prosperity, 
and Security. Unconnecked as 1 am with the 
Government, or its Ministers, both in England 
and Ireland, and attached to it only as a good 
and loyal subject, in spite of clamour and faction, 


may adopt the latter measure. I have long since 


made my choice; 
Non ardor Crotum prava jubentium 
Mente quatit solidd. 
* 
THE END. : 
an ** * * 
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| I must express my sincere wish that the Nation 
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